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“ Whatever tends to diminish in any country the number of artificers and manufacturers, 
** tends to diminish the home market, the most important of all markets for the rude produce 
“of the land; and thereby still further to discourage agriculture.’—Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. 
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I. This work is published weekly, and é cents for the quarter—payable at the 
will be continued for one quarter of a § time of subscribing. 
year at least—and longer, should it meet ; ltl. To those who subscribe for five co- 
with adequate support. pies, for distribution, the price will be 
II. Price one dollar and twenty-five 3 five dollars. 








“* Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit—but a corrupt tree bringeth evil 
* fruit.” Matt. vii. 17. 

** The tree is known by Ais fruit.” Matt. xii. 35. 

The policy of this government has been styled the “ let-us-alone policy.” 
This only applies to the manufacturing portion of our citizens, who are truly 
“let alone” to perish, and who daily perish in the unavailing struggle with 
potent rivals, basking in the sunshine of the protection of their respective 
governments. ‘The merchants are at all times clamorous in favour of this 
system, whenever there is question of protecting their fellow citizens—but 
have been incessant applicants for the protection of commerce, ever since 
the organization of the government, and are never refused, whatever may be 
their requisitions. As “ the tree is known by Ais fruit,” I shall from time 
to time devote a page to display the deleterious effects of this * lef-2s-alone 
policy,’ not merely on the manufacturers, but on the nation at large. Authen- 
ticated communications on this subject will be promptly attended to by 

March 27, 1824. THE EDITOR, 

> le 
The Let-us-alone Policy. 
No. I. 

In 1816, a real estate, situate on the stage-road from Philadelphia to Eas- 
ton, less than 30 miles from the city, was sold for $6000, half the pur- 
chase money paid in hand. In January, 1824, the same property, in good 
repair, having suffered no injury, except the usual wear of vented property 
—was struck off, under the sheriff’s hammer, for $ 1760, in the presence of 
at least sixty citizens—many of them wealthy, and fully able to purchase 
and hold property of much greater value. 

The farm of an intestate, containing about 150 acres, situate in Bucks 
County, within 30 miles of Philadelphia, having thereon an excellent stone 
house, a commodious stone barn, and more than 45 acres of superior tim- 
ber, with meadow, fruit, &c. was iw 1815 or 16 valued by a respectable dis- 
interested jury, at $ 65 dollars per acre. This farm in the winter of 1823-4, 
was offered at $ 30 per acre, and refused, by a person enquiring for, and 
anxious to buy land! 

I know three persons, living on lots of land adjoining each other, men in 
middle life, surrounded with families, looking up to them for protection 
and support—of temperate and industrious habits—who, seven years ago, 
possessed property which was thought worth more than $ 33,000—all of 
whom have been sold out by the sheriff—at bids, amounting in the aggre- 
gate, to $ 14,776, and neither of them has now a shelter of his own, from 
~ the peltings of the pitiless storms” of adversity. 
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A plantation of about 160 acres, near the Old York road, having an in- 
exhaustible quarry of lime stone thereon, about 30 miles from the city, lately 
sold at an adjourned sale by administrators, on public notice given, for 
% 41.25 per acre. Eight years since, this plantation would have readily 
sold for $ 80 to $85 per acre. 

I could enumerate ten cases, where landed property has been disposed 
of for prices on which half the purchase money was paid ; and the purchasers 
have been desirous to give up the whole, on receiving the evidences of debt 
against them for the residue. A. M. 

Doylestown, March 15, 1824. 

re 
Extract from an essay signed Hamilton, published in the National Intelli- 
gencer, Jan. 1823. 

It is a melancholy truth, that pains are taken to excite not only jealousy 
but hostility towards the manufacturers. Col. John Taylor, now a member 
of the Senate of the United States, has distinctly held out in his Arator, 
the very honourable and liberal idea, that every dollar collected as duty for 
the protection of manufactures, is a dollar robbed out of the pockets of the 
agriculturists!/* That is to say, that congress are public robbers, and the 
manufacturers are actually participes criminis. There is no other interpre- 
tation of this language. Dr. James Jones, president of the Nottaway Society, 
in a public address, lately styled them “the most insignificant and incon- 
“* siderable interest in this nation.” What chance of sympathy in suffering, 
or justice in legislation, can a body of men reasonably expect, whoare thus 
ignominiously stigmatized by their fellw citizens, as a species of Helots? 

erhaps those agricultural gentlemen do not know that this “‘ insignificant 
interest” comprised in 1820, “in this nation” 1,349,000 souls—that in 
the eleven states, from Maryland to Maine, they form twenty-two per cent. 
of the population, being 1,064,742 souls; and that the grand staple of Vir- 
ginia, where Col. John Taylor and Dr. James Jones reside, and of which 
they are probably natives, has been protected, from the commencement of 
the government, by duties all but prohibitory. Yet they declaim with 
violence, and excite the angry passions against their brethren, who, borne 
down by foreign rivals, have respectfully solicited the protection of their 
sovernment—not half the protection the tobacco planter enjoys—which 
protection has been steadily refused to a large portion of the most important 
of them. 7 

Si a 
The substance of Mr. Calhoun’s speech, on Mr. Randolph’s motion to strike 
out the minimum valuation on cotton goods, in April 1816. 

The debate heretofore on this subject, has been on the degree of protection 
which ought to be afforded to:our cotton and woollen manufactures: all 
professing to be friendly to those infant establishments, and to be willing to 
extend to them adequate encouragement. The present motion assumes a 
new aspect. It is introduced professedly on the pane that manufactures 
ought not to receive any encouragement; and will, in its operation, leave 
our cotton establishments exposed to the competition of the cotton goods of 
the East Indies, which, it is acknowledged on all sides, they are not capa- 
ble of meeting with success, without the protection contained in the proviso 

roposed to be stricken out by the motion now under discussion. 

Till the debate assumed this new form, Mr. Calhoun said, he had deter- 
mined to be silent; participating as he largely did, in that general anxiety 


‘In the seventh No. of Arator, Col. Taylor explicitly states, that agriculture would 
be robbed of ten millions of dollars annually, by a protecting duty of 25 per cent. on an 
importation of $ 40,000,000. , 
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which is felt, after so long and Jaborious a session, to return to the bosom 
of our families. But, on a subject of such vital importance, touching as it 
does the security and permanent prosperity of our country, he hoped that 
the House would indulge him in a few observations. He regretted much 
his want of preparation—he meant not a verbal preparation; for he had ever 
despised such; but that due ‘and mature meditation and arrangement of 
thought, which the House is entitled to on the part of those who occupy any 
portion of their time. But whatever his arguments might want on that ac- 
count in weight, he hoped might be made up in the disinterestedness of his 
situation. —He was no manufacturer. He was not from that portion of our 
country supposed to be peculiarly interested. Coming, as he did, from the 
South, having, in common with his immediate constituents, no interest, but 
in the cultivation of the soil, in selling its products high, and buying cheap 
the wants and conveniences of life, no motives could be attributed to him, 
but such as were disinterested. 

He had asserted that the subject before them was connected with the se- 
curity of the country. It would, doubtless, by some be considered a rash 
assertion ; but he conceived it to be susceptible of the clearest proof; and 
he hoped, with due attention, to establish it to the satisfaction of the house. 

The security of a country mainly depends on its spirit and its means; 
and the latter principally on its monied resources. Modified as the industry 
of this country now 1s, combined with our peculiar situation and want of a 
naval ascendency, whenever we have the misfortune to be involved in a war 
with a nation dominant on the ocean, and it is almost only with such we can 
at present be, the monied resources of the country, toa great extent must 


fail. He took it for granted, that it was the duty of this body to adopt those 
measures of prudent foresight, which the event of war made necessary. We 
eannot, he presumed, be indifferent to dangers from abroad, unless, indeed, 
the house is prepared to indulge in the phantom of eternal peace, which 
seemed to possess the dreams of some of its members. Could such a state 
exist, no foresight or fortitude would be necessary to conduct the affairs of 
the republic ; but as itis the mere illusion of the imagination, as every peo- 
ple that ever has or ever will exist, are subjected to the vicissitudes 
of peace and war—what then, let us consider, constitute the resources 
of this country, and what are the effects of war on them? Commerce 
and agriculture, till lately, almost the only, still constitute the princi- 
pal sources of our wealth. So long as these remain uninterrupted, the 
country prospers: but war, as we are now circumstanced, is equaliy de- 
structive to both. ‘They both depend on foreign markets; and our country 
is placed, as it regards them, in a situation strictly insular. A wide ocean 
rolls between us and our markets. Our commerce neither is nor can be pro- 
tected by the present means of the country. What, then, are the effects of 
a war with a maritime power—with England? Our commerce annihilated, 
spreading individual misery, and producing national poverty; our agri- 
culture cut off from its accustomed markets, the surplus product of the far- 
mer perishes on his hands ; and he ceases to produce, because he cannot sell. 
His resources are dried up, while his expenses are greatly increased; as all 
manufactured articles, the necessaries, as well as the conveniences of life, 
rise to an extravagant price. The recent war fell with peculiar pres- 
sure on the growers of cotton and tobacco, and other great staples’ of the 
country ; and the same state of things will recur in the event of another, 
unless prevented by the foresight of this body. If the mere statement of 
facts did not carry conviction to every mind, as he conceives it is calculated 
to do, additional arguments might be drawn from the general nature of 
wealth. Neither agriculture, manufactures, nor commerce, taken separately, 
is the cause of wealth; it flows from the three combined; and cannot exist 
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without each. ‘The wealth of any single nation or individual, it is true, 
may not immediately be derived from the three; but it always presupposes 
the existence of the three sources, though derived immediately from one or 
two of them only. Taken in its most enlarged sense, without commerce in- 
dustry would have no stimulus ; without manufactures, it would be without 
the means of eee and without agriculture, neither of the others 
could exist. When separated entirely and permanently, they must perish. 
War, in this country, produces, to a great extent, that separation; and 
hence, the great embarrassment which follows in its train. ‘The failure of 
the wealth and resources of the nation necessarily involved the ruin of its 
finances and its currency. It 1s admitted, by the most strenuous advocates, 
on the other side, that ne country ought to be dependent on another for its 
means of defence; that, at least, our musket and bayonet, our cannon and 
ball, ought to be domestic manufacture. But what, he asked, is more ne- 
cessary to the defence of a country than its currency and finance? Circum- 
stanced as our country is, can these stand the shock of war? Behold the ef- 
fect of the late war on them. When our manufactures are grown to a cer- 
tain perfection, as they soon will, under the fostering care of government, 
we will no longer experience those evils. The farmer will find a ready mar- 
ket for his surplus produce ; and, what is almost of equal consequence, a 
certain and cheap supply of all his wants. His prosperity will diffuse itself 
to es class in the community; and instead of that languor of industry 
and individual distress now incident to a state of war and suspended com- 
merce, the wealth and vigour of the community will not be materially im- 
paired: The arm of government will be nerved. aves, in the hour of dan- 
ger, when essential to the independence of the nation, may be greatly increas- 
ed. Loans, so uncertain and hazardous, may be less relied on ; thus situated, 
the storm may beat without, but within ail will be quiet and safe. ‘To give 

erfection to this state of things, it will be necessary to add, as soon as pos- 
sible, a system of internal improvements, and at least such an extension of 
our navy as will prevent the cutting off of our coasting trade. ‘The advan- 
tage of each is so striking, as not to require illustration, especially after the 
experience of the recent war. It is thus the resources of this government 
and people would be placed beyond the power of a foreign war materially 
to impair. 

But it may be said, that the derangement then experienced, resulted not 
from the cause assigned, but from the errors or the weakness of the govern- 
ment. He admitted that many financial blunders were committed ; for the 
subject was new to us; that the taxes were not laid sufficiently early, or to 
as great an extent as they ought to have been; and that the loans were in 
some instances injudiciously made. But he ventured to affirm, that had the 
greatest foresight and fortitude been exerted, the embarrassment would have 
been still very great; and that even under the best management, the total 
derangement which was actually experienced, could not, by the best ma- 
nagement, have been postponed eighteen months, had the war so long con- 
tinued. How could it be otherwise? A war, such as this country was then 
involved in, in a great measure dries up the resources of individuals, as he 
had already proved ; and the resources of the government are no more than 
the aggregate of the surplus incomes of individuals called into action by a 
system of taxation. 

It is certainly a great political evil, incident to the character of the in- 
dustry of this country, that, however prosperous our situation when at peace, 
with uninterrupted commerce, and nothing then could exceed it; the moment 
that we aré involved in war, the whole is reversed. When resources are 
most needed ; when indispensable to maintain the honour ; yes, the very ex- 
istence of the nation, then they desert us. Our currency is also sure to ex- 
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perience the shock ; and becomes so deranged as to prevent us from calling 
out fairly whatever of means is left te the country. ‘The result of a war, in 
the present state of our naval power, is the blockade of our coast, and con- 
sequent destruction of our trade. ‘The wants and habits of the country, 
founded on the use of foreign articles, must be gratified. Importation to a 
certain extent, continues, through the policy of the enemy, or unlawful traffic. 
The exportation of our bulky articles is prevented : the specie of the country 
is drawn off to pay the balance perpetually accumulating against us: and 
the final result is the total derangement of our currency. 

To this distressing state of things there are two remedies, and only two ; 
one in our power immediately, the other requiring much time and exertion ; 
but both constituting, in his opinion, the essential policy of this country : 
he meant the navy, and domestic manufactures. By the former, we could 
open the way to our markets; by the latter we bring them from beyond the 
ocean, and naturalize them in our own soil. Had we the means of attaining 
an immediate naval ascendency, he acknowledged that the policy recom- 
mended by this bill, would be very questionable ; but as it is not the fact 
—as it is a period remote, with every exertion, and will be probably more 
so, from that relaxation of exertion so natural in peace, when necessity is 
not felt, it became the duty of this house to resort, to a considerable extent, 
at least as far as is proposed, to the only remaining remedy, the protection 
of our manufactures. But to this it has been objected, that the country is 
not prepared, and that the result of our premature exertion would be to bring 
distress on it without effecting the intended object. Were it so, however 
urgent the reasons in its favour, we ought to desist, as it is folly to oppose 
the laws of necessity. But he could not for a moment yield to the assertion ; 
on the contrary, he firmly believed that the country is prepared, even to 
maturity, for the introduction of manufactures. We have abundance of re- 
sources, and things naturally tend at this moment in that direction. A pros- 
perous commerce has poured an immense amount of commercial capital into 
the country. This capital has, till lately, found occupation in commerce, but 
that state of the world which transferred it to this country, and gave it 
active employment, has passed away, never to return. Where shall we now 
find full employment for our prodigious amount of tonnage? where markets 
‘for the numerous and abundant products of our country? This great body 
of active capital, which, for the moment, has found sufficient employment 
in supplying our markets exhausted by the war, and the restrictive mea- 
sures preceding it, must find a new direction; it will not be idle. What 
channel can it take, but that of manufactures? This, if things continue as 
they are, will beits direction. It will introduce a new era into our affairs, 
in many respects highly advantageous, and ought to be countenanced by 
the government. Besides, we have already surmounted the greatest difficulty 
that has ever been found in undertakings of this kind. 

The cotton and woollen manufactures are not to be introduced—they are 
already introduced to a great extent; freeing us entirely from the hazards, 
and, in a great measure, the sacrifices experienced in giving the capital of 
~ the country a new direction. The restrictive measures and the war, though 
not intended for that purpose, have, by the necessary operation of things, 
turned a large amount of capital to this new branch of industry. He had 
often heard it said, both in and out of Congress, during the war, that this 
effect alone would indemnify the country for all its losses. So high was 
this tone of feeling, when the want of these establishments was practically 
felt, that he remembered at that time, when some question was agitated 
respecting the introduction of foreign goods, that many then opposed it on 
the grounds of injuring our manufactures. He then said, that war alone 
furnished sufficient stimulus, and perhaps too much, as it would make their 
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growth unnaturally rapid; but on the return of peace, it would then be 
time to show our affection for them. » 

He at that time did not expect an apathy and aversion to the extent 
which is now seen. But it will, no doubt, be said, if they are so far esta- 
blished, and if the situation of the country is so favourable to their growth, 
where is the necessity of affording them protection? It is to put them be- 
yond the reach of contingency. Besides, capital is not yet, and cannot for 
some time, be adjusted to the new state of things. ‘There is, in fact, from 
the operation of temporary causes, a great pressure on these establishments. 
They had extended so rapidly during the late war, that many, he feared, 
were without the requisite surplus capital, or skill to meet the present 
crisis. Should such prove to be the fact, it would give a backset, and might, 
to a great extent, endanger their ultimate success. Should the present 
owners be ruined, and the workmen disperse and turn to other pursuits, the 
country would sustain a great loss. Such would, no doubt, be the fact, to 
a considerable extent, if the manufactures were not protected. Besides, 
circumstances, if we act with wisdom, are favourable to attract to our 
country, much skill and industry. The country in Europe, (he meant 
France,) abounding in the most skilful workmen, is prostrated. It is to us, 
if wisely used, more valuable than the repeal of the Edict of Nantz was to 
England. She had the prudence to profit by it—let us not discover less 
political sagacity. Afford to ingenuity and industry immediate and ample 
protection, and they will not fail to give a preference to this free and happy 
country. , 

It has been objected to this bill, that it will injure our marine, and, con- 
sequently, impair our naval strength. How far it is fairly liable to this 
charge he was not prepared to say. He hoped and believed it would not, at 
least, to any alarming extent, have that effect immediately; and he-firmly 
believed, that its lasting operation would be highly beneficial to our com- 
merce. The trade to the East Indies would certainly be much affected ; 
but it was stated in debate, that the whole of that trade employed but 6000 
sailors. Whatever might be the loss in this, or other branches of our fo- 
reign commerce, he trusted it would be amply compensated in our coasting 
trade; a branch of navigation wholly in our own hands. It has at all times 
employed a great amount of tonnage, something more, he believed, than 
one-third of the whole; nor is it liable to the imputation thrown out by a 
member from North Carolina, (Mr. Gaston,) that it produced inferior 
sailors. It required long and dangerous voyages ; and if his information was 
correct, no branch of trade made better or more skilful seamen. The fact 
that it is wholly in our own hands, is a very important one, while every 
branch of our foreign trade must suffer from competition with other nations. 
Other objections of a political character were made to the encouragement of 
manufactures. It is said they destroy the moral and physical power of the 
people. This might formerly have been true to a considerable extent, be- 
fore the perfection of machinery, and when the success of the manufactures 
depended on the minute subdivision of labour. At that time it required a 
large proportion of the population of a country to be engaged in them; and 
every minute subdivision of labour is undoubtedly unfavourable to the intel- 
lect ; but the great perfection of machinery has in a considerable degree ob- 
viated these objections. In fact, it has been stated that the manufacturing 
districts in England furnish the greatest number of recruits to her army, and 
thatas soldiers they are not materially inferior to the rest of her population. 
It has been further asserted, that manufactures are the fruitful cause of 
pauperism ; and England has been referred to as furnishing conclusive evi- 
dence of the fact. For his part, he could conceive no such tendency in 
them, but the exact contrary, as they furnished new stimulus to industry, 
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and means of subsistence to the labouring classes of the community. 
We ought not to look to the cotton and woollen establishments of Great 
Britain for the prodigious numbers of poor with which her population was 
disgraced. Causes much more efficient exist.—Her poor laws, and statutes 
regulating the price of labour, with her heavy taxes, were the real causes. 
— But, if it must be so—if the mere fact that England’s manufacturing more 
than any other country, explained the cause of her having more beggars, it 
is just as reasonable to refer to the same cause her courage, spirit, and all 
her masculine virtues, in which she excels all other nations, with a single 
exception—he meant our own; we, without vanity, challenge a pre-eminence. 
Another objection had been made, which he must acknowledge was better 
founded, that capital employed in manufacturing produced a greater depen- 
dence on the part of the employed, than in commerce, navigation and agri- 
culture.—I[t is certainly an evil, and to be regretted; but he did not think 
it a decisive objection:to the system, especially when it had incidental politi- 
cal advantages, which, in his opinion, were more than a counterpoise to it. It 
produced an interest strictly Ascsicies as much so as agriculture. In this 
it had the decided advantage of commerce or navigation; and the country 
will from it derive much advantage. Again, it is calculated to bind together 
more closely our widely spread republic. It will greatly increase our mutual 
dependence and intercourse; and will, as a necessary consequence, excite 
an increased attention to internal improvement, a subject every way so in- 
timately connected with the ultimate attainment of national strength, and 
the perfection of our political institutions. He regarded the fact, that it 
would make the parts adhere more closely, that it would form a new and 
most powerful cement, far out-weighing any political objections that might 
be urged against the system. In his opinion, the liberty and union of this 
country were inseparably united! That as the destruction of the latter 
would most certainly involve that of the former; so its maintenance will, 
with equal certainty, preserve it. He did not speak lightly. He had often 
and long revolved it in his mind; and he had critically examined into the 
causes that destroyed the liberty of other states. None of them apply to us, 
at least with a force to alarm. ‘The basis of our republic is too broad, and 
its structure too strong to be shaken by them. Its extension and organiza- 
tion will be found to afford effectual security against their operation ; but let 
it be deeply impressed on the heart of this house and country, that while 
they guarded against the old, they exposed us to a new and terrible danger 
—disunion. The single word comprehended almost the sum of our political 
dangers ; and against it we ought to be perpetually guarded. | 

at 
Examination of Judge Cooper’s * Tract on the Alteration of the Tariff.” 
No. VI. 

Lord Chatham, of famous memory, had he the power, would not have 
allowed America to “manufacture even a hobnail.”? Judge Cooper advocates 
the same limitation of American industry voluntarily, which Chatham was 
_ disposed to effect by coercion. He would have us dependant on Europe 


even for arms and ammunition :— 

“I do not believe that we need manufacture at home even our fire arms, or our gun- 
** powder ; for on six months notice, we can always provide a sufficient stock of these imple- 
** ments, and no war ever comes on 30 suddenly as to prevent us.” p. 18. 


We tried this miserable system previous to the late war, with numbers 
of our manufactures, particularly those of cotton, wool, and iron. The results 
were most calamitous—such results as leave a stain on our national escut- 
cheon, not easily effaced. The country was found bare of many of the articles 
most necessary for human comfort—establishments were hastily erected for 
the purpose of supplying our wants—they had made considerable progress, 
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when peace came, and consigned their proprietors to destruction, [tis be- 
lieved by persons who had good opportunities of ascertaining the fact, that 
in some situations, during the late war, more of our wldiers perished 
through the want of proper clothing to shelter them from the inclemency of 
the weather, than by the weapons of our enemies. 

“ There are many manufacturing establishments now in existence, which require 
“no further aid or protection Nothing of the kind is necessary, Where common skill, 
“industry, prudence, and frugality are employed. | know from personal inquiry and 
‘observation, of so many cotton, woollen, and other establishments, whose prudent 
“owners Were sequiring fortunes by their industry, at the very height of Mr, Bald- 
*win's lamentations, that no possible doubt can exist with me of the competence of 
“the present system to afford all the protection that industry requires,” p. 22. 

That there were some manufacturing establishments prosperous at the 
time of proposing Mr. Baldwin’s tariff, is indubitably true, But the great 
mass of the manufacturers were then in a state of extreme distress and suf. 
fering=-large numbers of them were reduced to bankruptey—and neoy 
were tottering on its verge, and finally failed, who would have been rescued, 
had that tariff been passed, No distress in any age or country was ever 
universal, Sunk iol depressed as Lreland is, there ave many manufacturers, 
many farmers, many merchants prospering. Does it thence follow that 
Ireland is prosperous? Kentucky experiences intense distress and embarrass- 
ment through the want ofa metallic medium, and because she has not an 
adequate market for the bounties of nature so profusely bestowed on her. 
But go to Lexington and other towns in the state—go to many of the prin- 
cipal farm houses, and you will see every appearance of a high degree of 
prosperity. Many farmers and merchants are making fortunes. But would 
it be logical to inter from thence the general prosperity of the state P 


“In the most depressed state of the agricultural market, the farmer revels at least 
* in peace and superabundance.”’ p. 25, 


This, like so many others of Judge Cooper’s positions, is a mere petitio 
principu. In reply, | merely refer to the horrible distresses of the farmers 
mn the middle states, in 1819 and 1820, and to the present situation of many 
of the farmers in Kentucky and ‘Tennessee. But suppose a farmer to have, 
as he must necessarily have, a * stperabundance” of the fruits of the earth, 
is that all he has to desire? Does that secure his comfort, if he has not an 
adequate market for his surplus? In many parts of the western country 
extreme distress results from the low rates of agricultural produce, in con- 
sequence of the * superabundance.” It has not in some cases paid the ex- 
pense of raising it. Grain crops were pastured in Kentucky in 1820, as 
not worth the expense of the sickle. 

“It is acknowledged every where, that agricultural capital is employed more di- 
“rectly and immediately to the advantage of the community than any other, because 
“it is more permanent—less fluctuating in value—not easily removeable—not easily 
“affected by external wars—producing articles of the first necessity, as food, andthe 
“raw materials on which manufactures and commerce are founded.” p. 7. 

It is not my intention to enter into a minute comparison of agriculture 
and manufactures. ‘The task would be invidious and unprofitable. They 
are indispensable to each other, We might as well discuss the question, 
which is the most usetul, the right leg or the left. Without manufactures 
and the mechanic arts, agriculture would be in a most deplorable state— 
and without agriculture, man would be reduced to prowl the woods with the 
savages. But the attempt so often made, to Saetie and disparage manu- 
factures, is as unjust as it is illiberal. Its utter want of foundation, and 
the incalculable importance of manufactures to agriculture, will appear 
in their true light, by a comparison of two countries, or two portions of 
the same country, in one of which agriculture forms the chief employment, 
and in the other agriculture and manufactures are harmoniously united. 
Compare the fertile plains of Italy and Spain with some of the most sterile 
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counties in England. Compare the neighbourhood of Patterson, of Wilming- 
ton, and of Providence, with any of those parts of Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, where agriculture engrosses the chief attention. ‘The con- 
trast is strong and striking, and would alone be sufficient to settle this 
question. 

Sometimes, in the heat of argument, a polemical writer furnishes deadly 
weapons for his antagonist. Judge Cooper has unfortunately placed himself 
in this predicament, and on a vital point. One of his main arguments is 
derived from the “ imposition” to which the agriculturists woeld bs exposed 
by protecting or prohibitory duties, which would greatly enhance the profits 
of the manufacturers and the prices of manufactured goods. But this argu- 
ment he himself sweeps away with the besom of destruction, in five lines, 
in which he states the invariable effect of competition in the reduction of 
prices. But I shall let him plead the cause himself. 

Cooper. D4, Cooper. 

* The tariff will make the farmer give four “ If cotton mills bring much greater 
* bushela of corn for an article that heretofore “than common profit, so many people 
* coat him but three,” p. 25, “ will have cotton mills, that in a year or 

“two the profita will decrease to the com- 
* mon level.” p, 21, 

The first postulatum is so far from being true, that in those cases in which 
our government has tried the effect of prohibitory duties, the effect has 
been directly and invariably the reverse, as the Judge himself states in the 
second column. ‘The farmer at present does not give more than two bushels 
of grain for coarse cottons, nails, and various other articles that are sufli- 
ciently protected, which, quality considered, formerly cost him three. 

* The experiment of endeavouring to make a manufacture stand by itself, after 
“a series of support by the leading-strings and go-carts of prohibitions, bounties, 


“and drawbacks, has been tried in England, among others, with the silk, the glass, 
“the linen, the sail-cloth, the cordage, the hemp, the cotton, the woollen manufac- 
“ture.” p. 11, 

Very true, Judge Cooper. Nothing more certain. The experiment has 
been tried in England of fostering domestic industry, by excluding foreign 
rivals; has been attended with the most triumphant success ; elevated Great 
Britain to the high grade which she has attained; and is worthy of imita- 
tion by every statesman who is sincerely desirous of promoting the pros- 
perity of his country. 

“ Lay no prohibitory duty, and the consumer has two choices, the manufacturer 
“‘ at home, and the manufacturer abroad ; impose these duties, and he must buy and 
“sell too at the pleasure of the monopolist. So far from making the farmer inde- 
“ pendent, as is pretended, it renders him the slave of the monopolist at home. 
“* Moreover, if he be prevented from selling his grain to foreigners, and purchasing 
‘in return foreign produce, he is left at the mercy of the home monopolist, both in 
“ buying and selling.” p. 24, 

Here is assertion, unsupported by fact. We had “no prohibitory du- 
ties”? on cottons and woollens, before the restrictive system began—yet 
the consumer had not “ two choices.” We had no manufacture of either de- 
scription “at home” that was worth notice. We were then at the mercy 
of the foreign manufacturer altogether. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 19, 1824. HAMILTON. 
——$— a 
To the Editor of the North American Review. 
No. II. 


Sir,—I proceed to consider your third proposition, in which you assume, 
that “to promote other manufactures” will “ sacrifice the manufacture” of 
that portion of our tonnage, which is created for “ the foreign trade.” This 
must be predicated on the absolute “ sacrifice” of the foreign trade itself. 
This is not only a fair inference, but the only inference the sentence will 
16 
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warrant; for, unless the foreign trade be abandoned, we shall require ships 
to carry it on. If we require ships, they must be “ manufactured ;” and, of 
course, “ the manufacture” will not be “ sacrificed.” 

This leads to a view of the “foreign”? commerce which is thus threatened 
to be “ sacrificed” to “ promote other manufactures,” than shipping. 

Our foreign commerce, like that of other nations, is composed of two 


branches—exports and imports. 


Our chief exports are cotton—tobacco—animal and vegetable food—naval 


stores—fish—flaxseed—and pot and pearl ashes. 


Of these, I trust, you will allow that scarcely one would be affected by 
the proposed modification of the tariff. ‘The nations of Europe, and their 
colonies receive from us such articles alone as they cannot dispense with. 
Our bread-stuffs, the chief dependence of the middle states, are prohibited 


in Europe unless a scarcity renders them indispensable. 


This prohibition 


blighted and blasted the fortunes of thousands of our farmers, in 1819, and 
1820, when congress was in vain invoked to have prohibition reciprocated 
by prohibition, as has been the case so remarkably and so successfully with 


regard to our tonnage. 


In order to enable you to decide how far the importation and navigation 
of this country would be affected by the measure you deprecate, I annex a 
detailed account of the chief articles imported last year—also a general 
table of imports and exports, and inward and outward tonnage. 


Importations into the United States, in the year 1822. 


Manufactures of wool 
cotton A 
cotton and wool . 
hemp 
brass 
copper ; 
tin and pewter 
glass 
iron and steel 
Earthen and Stone ware ‘ : ‘ 
Shot ? ; Ibs. 1,951,843 
Hats, Caps, and Bonnets. ¥ : é 


| Paper ° . ° ; : 
China . , ‘ ; ° 
Candles, Soap, Tallow and Cheese , 
Cordage - . 1,725,142 
Linens 
Silks 
-Wines ° : . Gallons 3,068,216 
Spirits from Grain E 796,807 
Spirits from other materials 4,292,182 
Molasses 11,990,569 


Tin in sheets 


Raw-wool . Ibs. 1,733,420 


Tea ‘ : . 6,639,434 
Coffee : . : ; 25,782,390 
Sugar : ; - 88,310,686 
Cocoa . : ‘ ° ; 1,550,011 


Fruits ; ; 3 


Spices . : ‘ 4,485,128 
| eR Bt Bas has 1,126,928 
Tobacco and Snuff! 4,140 


5,737,636 . 


$ 11,752,595 

9,631,755 

866,618 

1,857,328 

; 352,542 

160,935 

18,151 

451,305 

5,020,463 

1,107,264 

116,441 

723,412 

94,739 

57,345 

360,859 

147,321 $ 

32,719,073 





4,132,747 

6,840,928 

———— 10,973,675 
. 1,864,627 
285,121 
2,165,140 
2,398,355 
219,186 
387,312 
1,860,777 
5,552,649 
5,035,003 
245,432 
, 364,516 
. 505,340 
1,762,758 
1,207 





22,647,423 
Carried forward $ 66,340,171 
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Brought forward $ 66,340,171 








Hemp . ‘ ; . ewt. 178,503 . 0 ap 1,054,764 
SSS ee .. bushels 4,087,381 : . . 625,932 
Coals ; : ; : 970,828 . : ; 139,790 
‘ ———— 1,820,486 
Articles free of duty . ~> 2 d - ; ; 7,298,708 
Articles paying ad valorem duties not enumerated by the 
treasury ; j ° ‘ ; . > ; 6,197,428 
Sundries, too unimportant to be particularised . : 584,748 
14,080,884 
bi, ARR B rire teeter Line HE aR Bogs yn $ 82,241,541 





An examination of the preceding table will satisfy you how very un- 
founded were your apprehensions respecting the “ sacrifice” of “the manu- 
“* facture of new tonnage.” Nearly five-eighths of the entire of our impor- 
tations would not be at all affected by the duties proposed to be laid “to 
“ promote other manufactures” than that of shipping. 


Table of imports and exports, and of American and Foreign tonnage, entered and cleared 
out, in and from the United States, during the fiscal year, 1822. 


















































Tonnage inwards. Tonnage outwards. 
Imports, |American.|Foreign.| Exports. |American.| Foreign. 
England - - $/52,108,947| 119,202 | 46,011)22,101,619] 151,030 | 30,238 
Ireland - - 806,024 9,694 | 3,163; 770,176}. 13,153 2,047 
Scotland - ~- | 1,891,316] 6,179 | 10,622] 1,626,552] ~ 7,207| 5,079 
Great Britain” - 34,806,287} 135,075 | 59,796|24,498.347| 171,390 | 37,564 
France - -  - | 6,089,833] 19,486] 10,617] 6,025,360] 4,471 | 28,238 
Russia ys I 3,307,328] 22,761] 1,199} 529,081] 4,325 
Sweden - - . 1,151,788] 14,506 2,910} 260,621 2,231 1,208 
Holland - - 863,995} 18,397 | 1,168) 3,602,051] 28,683} 1,281 
Portugal - - - 442,666} 17,803) 1,479} 121,490) 3,498 
Italy and Malta - 1,562,033} 12,857 10,056 
Spain - - - 826,191} 12,956 5,568 177 
British Amer. Colonies} 526,817] 92,025] 4,056] 1,897,559] 90,977 | 11,846 
Hayti - - - 2,341,817} 42,975 1,325] 2,119,811] 45,167 946 
Cuba - - : 7,299,322} 118,405 | 7,490) 4,270,618] 99,838} 6,986 
Other Span. W. Indies | 935,667} 16,156 158,041} 10,650 
Spanish S. A. Colonies} 2,522,988] 22,512 523} 3,421,053} 31,747 364 
British East Indies 3,272,217 5,736 2,036,344 3,347 
British West Indies 335,537! 33,719 925} 452,141] 28,720 101 
Dutch West Indies and 
American Colonies | 1,491,023} 28,148 791} 1,078,776} 25,642 827 
Danish West Indies 2,514,174| 36,924 847! 2,231,750; 43,288 220 
China - . - | 5,242,536) 9,622 5,935,368] 8,185 
From and to all other 
parts of the world 6,708,312} 127,918 | 7,415]13,521,871] 197,955] 7,932 
$|82,240,531] 787,961 |100,541]72,160,282| 813,748 | 97,490 





How very slenderly the trade in dry goods fosters navigation and “ the 
manufacture of ships,” is palpable from the preceding table. For 32,108,- 
947 dollars worth of goods imported from England, employed but 119,202 
tons of American shipping ; of which it is probable one-fourth was employed 
in the transportation of coals; salt, stone-ware, and pottery. Whereas 
7,299,322 dollars worth of produce, imported from Cuba, employed 118,- 
495 tons. Again. Above 2,380,000 dollars worth of silks, 1,860,777 dollars 
worth of teas, with about a million of dollars in other articles, imported from 
China, and 3,272,217 dollars worth of cottons, silks, and other goods, importe 
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ed from the British East Indies, amounting all together, to about 8,400,000 
dollars, employed but 15,358 tons of American shipping; whereas 935,667 
dollars worth of produce imported from the Spanish West Indies, other than 
Cuba, employed 16,136 tons. 

It now remains to state with precision the amount of the duties reported 
by Mr. Baldwin, which have excited so much alarm. For reasons assigned in 
my last communication, I omit those intended to be levied on silks and linens 
—and confine myself to those proposed to be laid on manufactures of cotton, 
wool, hemp, iron, steel, pewter, brass, and lead ; as the importation of other 
manufactured articles, however injurious to the parties interested in them, 
is of too small an amount to have much influence, when the subject is re- 
garded in a national point of view. 


Existing and proposed duties. 


Existing duties. Proposed duties. 
On Woollens . . , ‘ ; / 25 percent. . , 33 per cent. 
European cottons above 25 cents per square yard 25 dao. , 33 do. 
India cottons. , ; a ‘ 25 do. : 40 do. 
Cloth of hemp : : : : : ‘ 20 do. . ° 25 do. 
Anchors. ° ; . . $200 per cwt. . $250 per cwt. 
Sheet iron, rolled, &c. . ; : . 250 do. . 300 do. 
Bars and bolts . ‘ . : : . 7 do. . 125 do. 
Castings ‘ RTE Cees 75 do. . 150 do. 
Articles of steel, brass, pewter, lead, and of iron, 
other than above stated. . : 20 per cent. ; 25 per cent. 


This, sir, is a list of the chief items of a tariff which set the whole nation 
in aflame! Is it not amazing, and will it at future times be believed, that 
these duties, “to promote other manufactures,” could possibly have produced 
the clamour that took place in 1819-20, when Mr. Baldwin’s tariff was un- 
der consideration ? ‘That they should have led to those ardent proceedings of 
chambers of commerce and agricultural societies with which congress was 
harassed at that time? That it could have required your elaborate disser- 
tation of forty two closely printed pages, to deprecate the “ sacrifice of the 
manufacture of ships for the foreign trade?” I trust the time is not far dis- 
tant when those proceedings will be regarded with astonishment, and as hardly 
credible, and when those who took the lead in them will regret their mis- 
chievous zeal and industry. 

That I have made out my case, I trust will not be controverted for a mo- 
ment, having completely disproved three of the most important positions in 
your review. You are, therefore, placed in a most unpleasant predicament. 

n a work of extensive circulation, and possessing very considerable influ- 
ence on public opinion, you have promulgated, in a sentence of only six 
lines, three radical errors on a oS cer involving the dearest interests of 
your country—a subject on which errors cannot fail to have the most per- 
nicious consequences on the “wealth, power, and resources” of that country. 

Those errors are, | 

I. That the actual annual “ manufacture of new tonnage,” in the United 
States is “ 102,811 tons,” whereas it is but 71,269. 

Il. That 68,540 tons ure annually “ manufactured” for the “ foreign trade” 
—whereas the average of the last six years, was only 34,207 tons—and of 
the last two years, only 25,202. 

And III. That the imposition of a few trivial new duties on certain spe- 
cies of manufactured goods would “ sacrifice the manufacture” of those 68,- 
540 tons ; whereas the articles proposed to be subjected to new duties do not 
employ much more than one-tenth part of our foreign tonnage, and would 
not be materially affected by those duties. 

You stand before this nation in a responsible point of light. The eyes of 
your fellow citizens will be fixed upon you. Your decision will be awaited 
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with anxiety. You are in a dilemma, and have but one alternative. You must 
either allow your valuable review to remain a vehicle to mislead, (I use no 
harsher term,) the public on so very important a point, or make a manly and 
dignified acknowledgment of errors, resulting, I fondly hope, from inadver- 
tence. To a man of honour the decision can be attended with no difficulty. 
He scorns to hesitate, and prides himself as much in the retractation of error, 
as in the defence of truth. ‘There can, therefore, sir, be no doubt respect- 
ing the course you ought to, and I trust will, steer.’ 

"Phe raw materials imported for the use of the manufacturers afford far 
more employment to our tonnage than all the dry goods we receive from 
every part of the world. The surprise which this statement may excite 
will be removed by the examination of the annexed 

Table of Raw materials imported into the United States last year. 








Quantity. Value. 

Dye woods Ibs * 17,543,500 . $308,011 
Raw hides - : ‘ : - * 14,581,900 . 2,041,463 
Copper, brass, and tin, in pigs and bars * 5,390,504 . 598,384 
Furs undressed . ; : ; : ‘ . 7 ° 296,339 
Raw wool . : ; : ‘ ; ; ~ 1,733,420 . 387,312 
Copper andtin . , ‘ : : . : . “Lisa 283,818 
Tallow. » ; . : ‘ ‘ ‘ , 3,476,372 . } 217,000 
Cotton . ‘ ; . . ‘ ; , . 240,151 30,206 
Indigo : . “er ; , ; ‘ ; 1,126,928 1,762,758 
Ochre, white and red lead, and whiting : : > 5,604,756 283,735 
Pig, bar, and sheet lead . . ‘ : : 3,254,372 ¢ 150,000 
Iron and steel wire ; ; : . . ; ; 784,491 102,361 
Iron in pigs. : : : . R 3,839,024 .. 72,435 
Sheet, rod, and hoop iron . ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 191,488 . 213,022 
Iron in bars and bolts ; ; , ; ; ; 71,023,568 . 1,864,866 
Hemp : ° . ; . ; ; mt 19,992,336 . 1,054,764 
Copperas ; : ; : 4 A ; : 1,197,504 . 12,614 

Ibs. 155,115,386 $ 9,679,088 

HAMILTON. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 2, 1823. 

* Those items are merely estimates made from the value of the several articles— 
the quantities not being’ carried out in the treasury returns. I believe them to be 
tolerably accurate. Let them pass for what they are worth. 

t Estimates 

P. S. In the discussion of this question of duties, it ought to be borne in 
mind, that more than one-half of the dry goods imported into this country 
are on foreign account. 

—_— 
From the National Gazette. 

Mr. Editor—It is much to be regretted that in discussing great public 
questions, erroneous statements in point of fact, through want of due in- 
vestigation, are presented to the public, whereby they are misled and form 
very incorrect conclusions. 

A paragraph which is now going the rounds of all the Gazettes in the 
Wnited States, was copied into your paper of the 18th inst. containing one 
of the most erroneous statements that have*been promulgated of late. It is 
as follows: 

*‘ The population of the United States in 1820, was 9,625,734 souls, of which, by 
“ the official returns, only 349,247 were engaged in manufactures. The number en- 
“ gaged in manufactures is not a twenty-fifth part of the whole population of the 
** Union; and yet, for this small number, are the interests of the other twenty-four 
** parts to be sacrificed by the proposed tariff.” 


_2It is to be regretted that the Editor of the North American Review has been as 
silent as the grave on this subject—neither defending his doctrine, nor acknowledging 
his errors. March 27, 1824. : 
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employed in the three great branches of industry. 
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There is no part of this paragraph correct, ‘even the total popalation, 
which is 9,654,415. The paragraph is a solid mass of error. 

By the census of 1820, the following distribution is made of the persons 
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In Agriculture, - - - - - - 2,075,363 
Manufactures, - - - - - - - 349,663 
Commerce, - - - - . - - : 72,558 
Total - - - BAe - - - - 2,497,584 


These, it is to be presumed, are generally heads of families. The relative 
proportions are to be ascertained by a simple arithmetical process. 





As. 2,497,584 9,654,415 2,075,363 : 8,022,319 
2,497,584 :: 9,654,415 $49,663 : 1,351,622 
2,497,584 9,654,415 72,558 280,474 

Total - - - - - - - - 9,654,415 


Thus it appears that the number of persons depending on agriculture, is 
8,022,319; on manufactures, 1,351,662; and of persons said to be engaged 
in commerce, 280,474. 


That is, engaged in Agriculture, about - - 83 per cent. 


Manufactures, - - - 14 
Commerce, - - - 5 
100 


Therefore, instead of one twenty-fifth, as stated by the writer, the manu- 
facturers are actually nearly one-seventh of the whole. And let it be ob- 
served, that in the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland, they form exactly 22 per cent. of the population. 

The number of persons engaged in commerce, is wonderfully overrated 
in the census. There is not one-sixth part as many as are stated in it. By 
a want of proper discrimination in the orders issued to the marshals, all 
storekeepers were enrolled among the persons engaged in commerce. Having 
lately found on an inspection of the census, that there were persons stated to 
be engaged in commerce in the interior of the state of Pennsylvania and New 
York, and other quarters, where there could not be any merchants or com- 
merce, in the usual acceptation of the terms, I wrote to the marshal of this 


district for information, and received the following answer: 
“ Dear Sir—In answer to your note of this day, I have to state, that all storekeepers, 


“€ as well in the city as the country, were classed under the head of persons engaged in com- 


““ merce, excepting in some instances where there was a mixed business, say farming 
“or manufacturing, with a store; then, according to the instructions of the Secretary 
‘of State, they were classed under that head which appeared to indicate the most 
“ prominent part of their business, or furnish the principal support of the family. 
“ Yours, &c. JOHN CONARD, Marshal.” 
23d Jan. 1824. 


This, I presume, settles this point beyond appeal. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 25, 1824.* 
ae 
The following admirable Report of the Committee of Agriculture, compos- 
ed of Messrs. Van Rensselaer, Baylies, Garnet, Harris, Pa. Rose, Pat- 
terson, Pa. and Whitman, which deserves to be written in letters of gold, 
as embracing all the great principles of political economy calculated to 
render a nation great and prosperous, affords a rational ground of hope, 
that new schemes of policy will at length be adopted; that a new era is 
about to dawn on the United States; and that the paralysis and distress 
so generally prevalent, will disappear. 


HAMILTON. 
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- In the House of Representatives, March 19, 1824. 

The committee on agriculture, to whom was referred the resolution of 
the House of Representatives, instructing them to inquire if an increase of 
the duty now established by law, on any article of foreign growth or manu- 
facture, will be for the interest of the agriculturist; and, if there be any 
such article, to name the same, together with the additional amount of 
duty which they deem beneficial to the agricultural interest, respectfully 
submit the following report: 

That, in the apprehension of your committee, whatever increases the con- 
sumption of its products, whether at home or abroad, necessarily advances 
the interest of agriculture. He who cultivates the soil, looks beyond the 
supply of his own wants for the profits of his labour. He looks toa market 
for the surplus products of his industry. The home market, in the opinion 
of the committce, is at all times to be preferred to the foreign market, when 
the reward of agricultural pursuits is equal—the former is less precarious 
than the Jatter; it is, also, more permanent and certain, and above the reach 
of restraining and prohibitory duties of foreign hostility ; and when the 
home market can be increased in its demands, without diminishing in a 
greater degree the foreign consumption, it would seem wise and prudent to 

romote its extension by every rational means within the sphere of legis- 
ation. , 

Your committee consider the increase of duties on many foreign articles 
now imported into the United States, would promote the agricultural pros- 
perity of the nation. A portion of population engaged in manufactures 
would necessarily depend on the farmer for subsistence, and create a more 
perfect and profitable division of labour than now exists. A new market 
would be opened, and a new demand created, for all the raw materials which 
new manufactures would consume. It cannot be denied, that, if all the ma- 
nufactured articles now consumed by the people of the United States, were 
manufactured within the bounds of our country, from the raw material fur- 
nished by ourselves, the value of our lands would be increased, and the pro- 
fis of agricultural labour considerably augmented. Demand and consump- 
tion would be directly extended—a great extent of soil devoted to the grow- 
ing of products that now afford no suflicient stimulus to cultivation. ‘Che 
soil and climate of the United States are capable of producing the various 
articles necessary for such manufacturing establishments.as will most 
naturally flourish in this country, and of such as would inevitably be con- 
sumed, provided manufacturing labour should be extended. By a compre- 
hensive and rigorous system of policy, calculated to unfold our agricultural 
resources, a spirit of emulation and industry would be diffused over the 
land: a vast and active system of internal exchange would rise up; the ea- 
pense of transportation in heavy articles would be, ina great measure, saved ; 
and, in fact, that which should be ardently wished for, in every agricultural 
country, a home market would appear; this, too, would prove a market at 
once various, in point of demand, but sure, steady and unchanging. The 
policy, the caprice, the selfishness, and the hostility of other nations could 
not affect it. On this point, therefore, the committee cannot entertain any 
doubt. The extension of domestic manufactures, depending on the pro- 
duction of such raw materialsas can be found in this country, must increase 
the demand and consumption of those materials, and of course secure a new 
and ready market. 

As to the articles of foreign growth, to which an increase of duty should 
apply, in order to promote the prosperity of our agriculture, the committee 
need only remark, that, if the principles which they advance be sound, the 
duty should embrace every raw material found or procured with ease and 

cheapness, and in abundance in the United States. ‘The committee have con- 
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fined themselves to the home market, in the brief view which they have pre- 





. sented. The question how far the increase of this home market, by an in- 


crease of duty on foreign articles, would affect the demand of our agricul- 
tural products abroad, leads to a new train of considerations. ‘The first 
inquiry which naturally occurs on this point is, what are the inducements 
with foreign nations to purchase the productions of our soil ? what their mo- 
tives ? what the moving causes of the market which they extend? Is their 
policy founded on favour, reciprocity, self-interest, or necessity ? On this 
subject, there is little ground for difference of opinion. Foreign nations act 
not for us, but for themselves. Favour, and even reciprocity, form no basis 
for their measures towards us beyond the compass of bare expediency. They 
will consume our raw materials when they cannot do better ; when they can, 
they will not consume them. When the consumption of our agricultural 
products comes in contact with any principle of political economy applica- 
ble to their own condition, a hostile tariff meets us at their shores. Hence, 
the foreign market, for the fruits of our soil, depends but little on the sale 
which foreign manufactures find in this country : and, whether we purchase 
more or less, foreign nations will graduate their policy towards us, by a 
standard independent of any general system of duties which we may adopt ; 
at least, so it appears to your committee. 

How long would Great Britain purchase our cotton, if her own colonies 
could supply her demands ? How many nations would consume any article 
that is cultivated by the American agriculturist, if they could find their de- 
mand supplied on better and more advantageous contin, by home in- 
dustry? ‘These questions are answered by their proposition; it is, there- 
fore, the opinion of the committee, that the foreign market for our agricul- 
tural products, and for the staple articles of our exports, in the shape of raw 
materials, will not be essentially affected by any increase of duty on those 
foreign manufactures which are composed of similar materials. 

As to the amount of duty which should be imposed, it must always de- 
pend upon a variety of considerations, which need not be detailed : i¢ should 
‘be sufficient to secure the exclusive and constant demand of our raw materials, 
and to sustain the American manufacturer in his pursuits ; it must be com- 
petent to build up and protect those manufacturing establishments at present 
an the country, and which, with a reasonable encouragement, will present a 
constant demand for those raw materials. 

In fact, as to the articles of foreign growth or manufacture, which should 
be taxed in order to increase our agricultural prosperity, your committee 
would refer, generally, to the tariff now before the house. The committee 
do not perceive the necessity of selecting any articles, or of imposing any 
duties, beyond those embraced by that bill. 

i 
The Wealth of Nations.—Continued from page 112. 
No. VII. 

LXVIII. “ A sound legislation on the subject of duties on imports, is 
“the true safeguard of agricultural and manufacturing industry. It raises 
‘Sor diminishes the duties according to circumstances and the necessity of 
‘the case. It countervails the disadvantages under which our manufac- 
“turers labour, from the difference of the price of workmanship or fuel. 
“«]T SHIELDS THE RISING ARTS BY PROHIBITIONS, thus pre- 
“ serving them from the CMe» of foreigners, till they have arrived at 
“complete perfection. It tends to establish the national independence, 
“and enriches the country by useful labour, which, as I have repeatedly 
“ said, is the principal source of wealth.’ 


3 Chaptal sur l’Industrie Francoise, Vol. Il. page 417, 








